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The Heart of Tris 


.Amid the solemn stillness of the church, on The fateful day draws near when he must san, 
The prayer of Iris for her lover’s life Episode Il To guard his country’s honor over-sea; 
Ascends in whispers to her God above, . “Oh, that the scourge of war may spare my love, 
Entreating mercy in a world of strife, “And bring him back in life, dear Lord, to me” — 
For all that she holds dear on earth. And this is Iris’ piteous prayer. ual 
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OTOR CARS travel safely at speeds 
which prior vehicles could not have 
endured. 


Motor car bodies have been made staunch 
to resist all shocks incident to these high 
speeds. 


This staunchness begins with the design of 
the body—a duty that can be performed 
only by a staff of experts in a comparatively 
new profession, that of body engineering. 


Fisher Bodies 


open, closed and conver- These bodies have shown 
tible, are built in wide their ability to equal or 
surpass in service-giving 
durability the respective 
chassis on which they are 
mounted. 


variety to the order of such 
discriminating manufac- 
turers as Buick, Cadillac, 
Chalmers, Chandler, Ford, 

Because they have proven 
Hudson and Maxwell, and. thi, ability, Fisher Bodies 
jcan be bought only as have made their manufac- 


parts of completed motor turer the world’s greatest 
cars. builder of motor car bodies. 








_‘Hisher Body Corporation 


Detroit - Michigan 
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X54—"Take lt from Me" 


DO YOUR BIT! 

RIGHTEN up a cor- 

ner for somebody 
with a Puck print! Your 
soldier—in the trenches or 
in camp anywhere—will 
enjoy one or more of these 
pictures from Puck. ‘They 
are ten times as big as 
shown here and in full 





bright colors. 








| HOW ABOUT 
| ONE OF 

} THESE 
TWO? 

| 





X55—‘‘Lots of Pep" 


——— iil 


MORE 


IN THE 
CATALOGUE 


{ 





X61 
ged twenty-five cents 
apiece for as many of 
these as you can use. Be 
sure tostate number plain- F 
ly. We will guarantee de- 
livery to whatever address 
you send in U. §S.; if out- 
side U. S. add Io cents 
for registration. On re- 
ceipt of a 3-cent stamp to 
cover postage we will for- 
ward FREE our complete — 
catalogue—full of  illus- 
trations. Any lover of § 
Unusuat Snappy Up-to- 
Date Art Prints ought 
surely to have a copy. 
PUCK PRINT DEPT. 
119 W. 40th Street, New York 
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“Pearl in the Oyster" 
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X63—"Grape Shot" 
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Gauge 


HE Unknown is always more or less of a 
nuisance. Old scenes, old friends, old 
familiar magazines, if not always best, are at 
least more comfortable. Novelty for its own 
sake is an expensive experiment; the reaction 
towards tradition is as certain and compelling 
as Gravity itself. 


O announce Puck, therefore, as some- 

thing entirely new in magazines would 
be an irritation; to say that it remains still 
the old Puck would be an injustice. And, as 
a matter of fact, neither would be true. 


ATHER let this number be its own 

announcement. Whatever you find good, 
watch for even better in numbers to come; 
whatever less pleasing, hope for its disappear- 
ance. For above all other things, Puck is to 
be a live magazine. It will change itself to 
fit its readers and change its readers to fit 
itself until the name “‘ Puck” stands synonym 
for all that is brightest, sanest and most 
attractive in American humor. 


MAGAZINE of this sort naturally cannot 

cut-to-measure within the limits of any 
one class. It builds its own following as it 
goes. Wherever dwells a man a bit brighter, 
a bit smarter, a bit more real than his neigh- 
bors round about him—there you will find 
sooner or later a reader of Puck! 


G. L. WiLtson, President 
JostpuH A. Moore, Vice-President Jutian M. Gerarp, Treasurer 
W. G. LANGpon, Secretary, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
15 cents a copy $3.00 per year 
(Trade-Mark Registered in the United States and Great Britain) 


PusLisHers’ Notice: Puck is published the 5th and 2oth of each month 
(on sale five days preceding the date) by INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY 
Entered at New York Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Puck is mailed to subscribers at $3.00 per year. Canadian subscrip- 
tions, $3.50 per year. Foreign, $3.75 per year. 


Address all Communications: 


Puck 119 West FortTIETH STREET New York Crry 
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Features You Find 
only in 
Harper’s Bazar 





Only in Harper's 
Basar do you get 
fashions illustrated 
by Miss E. M.A. 
Steinmets, the best 
and best known 
fashion artist in 
i merica 





Fashions 


Harper’s Bazar shows you in ad- 
vance what the fashions are going 
to be. While other magazines show 
you what is being displayed by the 
shops at the moment, Harper’s 
Bazar gives you fashions direct from 
the sources of fashion. 

Only in Harper’s Bazar do you get 
at first hand the original designs and 
creations of Drian, Erté and Soulié, 
the best designers of Paris, in addi- 
tion to the best models of the great 
French couturiers and milliners. 
Only in the Bazar do you get every 
month the newest ideas of Lucile, 
Bendel, Hickson and ‘Tappé—all 
acknowledged leaders in the fashion 
world. 


Fiction and Society 
Only in Harper’s Bazar do you get 
lashions, Society and Fiction. Only 
in the Bazar do you get exclusive 
articles on national service by such 
prominent women as Mrs. French 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. Adrian Iselin and 
others. No other magazine of fash 
ions and society gives fiction too, 
Harper’s Bazar gives novels and 
short stories by the best authors. 
A new novel by Mrs. Humphry 
| Ward begins in an early issue. 





If you want to see the most 

exclusive fashions before they 

become common, you need 

' Harper’s Bazar every month. 

It costs only $3.00 a year 
Harper's Bazar, 119 West 40th St., New nies, 
Please send me Harper's Bazar for is year, | 
beginning with January, 1918. I will pay you ; 


$3 on receipt of your bill next month PUCK 
Fan, 20 


Street 


| 
| 

) | 
| | 
| Name “ 
| | 
| ce , 
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HERE is no rank or 

station of society which 

is not imbued with the 
spirit of sacrifice and war 
economy. Limousine-owners, 
who formerly used an orchid 
or two, now put in the flower- 
vase but a lone American 
Beauty 


Human selfishness dies 
hard. Many a callous mortal 
buys by the pail or bag coal 
which might help to keep go- 
ing the lights of Longacre 
Square. 


Lincoln, alas, was so un- 
gainly and so unsoldierly! In 
all his visits to Union camps, 
he never once carried a swag- 
ger stick. 


One of the by-products of 
peace may be a set of vari- 
ously colored ‘ books” ex- 
plaining who is to blame for 
stopping the war. 


In respect of field-music at 
least, modern armies are vast- 
ly inferior to some ancient 
ones. Instance the bugles of 
Joshua which caused the walls 
of Jericho to flop. 


The President insists that Congress make a 
stringent law to discourage profiteering. Some- 
thing of the sort might be made a rider to the 
Pork Barrel legislation. Charity is not the only 
virtue which properly begins at home. 


There are times—doubtless you have noted 
them—when the Russian Bolsheviki behaves as 
though it were spelled Bolshevodka. 


Turkey and Bulgaria feel much like the man 
in the poker game who wants to quit and go 
home but who doesn’t quite dare to make the 
break. 


Could the “Little Corporal” arrange to come 
back in the flesh, any obliging first-sergeant 
would be glad to show Napoleon a little of the 
art of war. 


“Oh, Liberty, what crimes are committed in 
thy name!” And yet they are but misdemeanors 
compared with those committed in the name of 
Kultur. 


As we understand it, Germany will not be satis- 
fied until she receives definite assurance that 
her borders shall never again be overrun by the 
barbaric hordes of Belgium. 


If General Byng will profit by an American 
example, he will soon become “contributing 
editor” of something, at a rate of at least a shilling 
a word. 


It is a foolhardy dachshund which takes a 
waddle these days in any of the “alien-enemy” 
zones of New York. 


One swallow may not make a summer, but it 
will do the trick a whole lot sooner than one trench 
overcoat will make a soldier. 
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What Fools,These Mortals Be! 





Among 


War has a lot of things to answer for. 
them is the fact that it has put the man who wears 
worsted wristlets in the front rank of fashion. 


Now that the alcohol in beer is to be reduced 
to 3 per cent., the enterprising saloonist will serve 
it with sliced banana, maraschino cherries and 
whipped cream, under the name of Milwaukee 
Parfait. 


It must console the Little Father, must it not, 
to note that Russia since the revolution has had 
so many infinitely smaller fathers? Such as might, 
indeed, be called Watch-Your-Step-Fathers, if one 
were at all disposed toward levity. 


The War will, of course, be as good as over when 
the Hon. Thomas W. Lawson advertises that he 
has found the ‘‘remedy.”’ 


That he can build up diamonds from chips is the 
claim of a European scientist. Europe’s greatest 
need until further notice is a master scientist who 
can build up men from wrecks. 


‘Swedish movements” have long been practiced 
by classes in calisthenics, but to Secretary Lan- 
sing and the State Department the world is in- 
debted for supplementary information on the sub- 
ject not included in any gymnastic course. 


“In fifty years from now Roosevelt will be 
hailed, with Washington and Lincoln, as the 
embodiment of moral quality in American life.” 
—A New York Clergyman. 

A resident of Oyster Bay asks the question, 
Why wait fifty years? 


To conserve fuel, moving-picture and vaudeville 
houses in Vienna are not to be heated this season. 
Possibly, before the winter is over, the Allies may 
donate ‘“‘a curtain of fire’ or two. 









If ever there is a Bull Moose 
party at Potsdam, it will be 
expected of the Lord that he 
stand at Armageddon and 
battle for the Hohenzollerns. 


When one reads that Lon- 
don has had its first ‘‘ unwrit- 
ten law” case, one realizes 
that American hands are in- 
deed stretched forth across 
the sea, 


Listening to the deep, 
throaty sobs of “Big Busi- 
ness,” one would imagine that 
the government proposed to 
tax excess losses instead of 
profits. 


In the face of exasperating 
defeat, there seems but one 
course for Maine’s suffragists 
to pursue. That is, to shave 
their heads close and to or- 
ganize a “Death Battalion.” 


A country hag at last been 
found where prosperity 
abounds, but the cost of liv- 
ing is low. Bumper crops 
have provided food for the 
population without a rise in 
prices such as occurred in all 
other parts of the world. 
Japanese despatch. 

Has Nippon no cold storage plants? 
provincialism! 


Shocking 


The German people want internal reforms, but 
are cautioned by their rulers not to urge them, as 
to do so would seem like taking orders from the 
“impertinent” Mr. Wilson of America. Could 
Junkerism (German for Standpatism) ask for a 
neater stall than that? 


Baron Rhondda, food controller, speaks of the 
U-boat campaign as a “‘blessing’’ to England be- 
cause “it has acted as a stimulus to cultivation.”’ 
In other and plain words, the noble estates of 
England will hereafter raise more wheat and corn 
and less grouse and pheasant. 


The Israelites, doubtless, were among the first 
to utilize the camouflage idea. They made the 
Red Sea so look like dry land that the Philistine 
hosts walked right into it. 


We have it on the authority of a celebrated 
coach that the war has made college football 
“democratic.” Well, well! Can this be the reason 
why Harvard had no ’varsity team this year? 


One cannot but be sorry for the makers of motor 
cars these holidays. Theirs was seemingly the 
only product not advertised as “‘the ideal Christ- 
mas gift for some soldier in the trenches.” 


In some respects, civilization is inferior to. 
savagery. The cannibal, we dare say, solved years 
ago the problem of what to do with the left- 
overs. 


If the Congressional franking privilege be still in 
force this winter, it will be possible to “‘keep the 
home fires burning” by means of La Follette’s 
speeches. Just add a little benzine and serve. 


PUCK 

































































The Mental Predicament of a Small Boy Who Has Just Told His First Lie 
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To get my first-aid treatment pat, 
I try it out on Tom the cat: 

If my kind care he but survives 

I will have saved at least nine lives. 


At war’s alarms brave soldiers scoff, 
And ‘mid its noises thrive, 

But this alarm goes merrily off 
Each morning just at five. 
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will guess 
What I knit was meant to be. 


Knit, knit, knit, 
For the soldiers o’er the sea, 
But it’s sad to think that none = 


Waging war upon mere 


man 
With sweet, strategic 

wiles, 
Our art is simply rein- 

forced 


With military styles; 


When my barrage, then, 
overthrows 
Brave warriors by the 














score, 
It’s only fair—for each one 
knows 
All’s fair in love and 
war! 











Drawings by 


GUSTAV 
MICHELSON 











\ “A Kiss for Sale’’—how much is bid? Farewell Peter, Francois, Paul, 
Won’t someone take a chance? Adieu Mignonette— 
I'll sell for a song, for they really belong At Hoover’s call Ill fire you all 
To a soldier boy in France! And be a heroette! 


PUCK 
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(i UPON a time. 
THERE WAS a man. 

AND NEVER in all his life. 

WAS HE dishonest. 

AND HE never went any place. 

HE COULDN'T take his wife. 

AND HE didn’t drink. 

AND HE was a fine man. 

AND BECAUSE he was. 

SOMEBODY picked him. 

TO RUN for an office. 

AND he ran. 

AND WHEN he was through. 

HE WAS defeated. 

AND broke. 

AND HALF of the people. 

BELIEVED he was a crook. 

AND HIS wife cried. 

FOR NIGHTS and nights. 





F IT’S true. 

AS THE Kaiser says. 
THAT A three weeks’ cruise. 
OF A submarine. 


~+ 


IS AN every day occurrence. 


WHY CAN’T a restaurant. 


SERVE a four minute boiled egg. 


IN A minute? 


NEW YORK school teacher. 


SAT DOWN on a tack. 
AND A boy laughed. 
AND THE teacher grabbed him. 


+ AND BEAT him. 
AND WAS arrested. 

| AND somehow. 

WE CAN’T blame the boy. 
f FOR laughing. 
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On the Other Hand 


by K. C. B. 


AND ONE time. 

WE SAT ona tack. 

AND SOMEBODY laughed. 

AND ALL that saved him. 

WAS THE fact. 

THAT IN a rough and tumble fight. 
HE COULD have licked us. 

AND WE know exactly. 

HOW THE teacher felt. 





AND THE moral is. 
IF YOU MUST be a school teacher. 
BE A woman. 


— WAS a man. 


AND HE worked in a ship-yard. 


AND BECAUSE of that. 

HE WAS exempted. 

FROM SERVICE in the army. 
AND A little while later. 

HE WENT on strike. 

WITH HIS fellow workers. 
FOR HIGHER wages. 

AND DIDN'T do any work 
FOR THREE weeks. 





AND WON the strike. 

AND HIS neighbor. 

WHO WORKED in a store. 
HAD TO GO into the army. 
FOR A dollar a day. 






AND IF he'd struck. 

FOR HIGHER wages. 

THEY MIGHT have shot him. 
AND THE moral is. 

DON’T DO anything. 

THEY CAN shoot you for. 


HERE WAS a woman. 
IN NEW YORK state. 

AND FOR years. 
SHE’D GIVEN her time. 
TO WOMAN Suffrage. 
AND WHEN she'd won. 
SHE WENT home. 
AND SAID to her husband. 
**THANK heaven. 
“IT’S ALL over with. 
**AND I can quit politics. 
*“*AND STAY home.” 





EARS ago. 
BECAUSE somebody told him. 

THAT THE United States. 
WAS A iree country. 
HE CAME over here. 
FROM SOMEWHERE in Europe. 
AND worked. 
AND saved his money. 
AND prospered. 
AND built an apartment house. 
AND A lot of us. 
WHO WERE born here. 
MOVED into it. 
AND WHEN we ask him. 
FOR A little steam. 
TO KEEP us warm. 
HE LAUGHS at us. 





Verses by Georce S. CHAPPELL 


Everywhere my love I see, 
Town and country, lane and lea, 
But alas! She sees not me 
Anywhere. 


Sweetness of the honey-bee, 
Gold for him that hath the key, 
Lips that laugh and turn to flee 
Otherwhere. 








Nonsense, Preferred 


Susceptibility Pictures by Wittiam Hocart, Jr. 


Dusk and dawn of days to be, 
Bronze and pearl and ebony,— 
Gold and lapis lazuli,— 
Manywhere. 


Who, then, is this wondrous She? 
—Some chameleon!—You’ll agree. 
She is every girl I see, 
Everywhere! 








The Fair Farmerettes and Their Shameless Chauffeurs 





























Dora, for her country’s sake 
Labors till her muscles ache. 


Joseph, always wide-awake, 
Wishes he might be a rake. 











When lovely ladies cease to loaf 
Their chauffeurs do not have to chauf. 



























































Rhoda, loyal to the nation, Cynthia, too forsakes her beaus 
Does her bit for conservation. For the care of garden-rows. 
Adolph, though of lowly station, Anatole his interest shows 
Quite approves her cultivation. Both in Cynthia and her hoes. 
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My New Year’s Resolutions 





IKE every- 
body else, I 
am resolved 

that the New Year 
shall bring with it the 


Ole. IR 
An 






most rigid personal 

economy. When I 

sic look back over some 

“a i of my expenses during 

/ \ \ the past year, I stand 

Fs 4 \ amazed. Insignificant 
/ \ she ake singly 

fo \ when taken singly, 


when added to a total 
they become appalling. 

Thus I find that in 
themereitemof get- 
ting shaved on the 


It Is Imperative That I 
Wear Whiskers for 1918 


by STEPHEN LEACOCK 


that I wear War Whiskers for 1918. I do not say 
that I shall never shave. But if I do it will be only 
as an occasional thing when circumstances spe- 
cially call for it, either as a mark of gratitude and 
joy over an advance of our troops, or as a form of 
congratulation to the administration over the 
successful raising of a loan. 

Since I have begun to think of this, I have real- 
ized that a great many of my friends and acquaint- 
ances, of a sturdier type of patriotism than mine, 
have already adopted this plan. Some of them had 
been doing it years before the war, as a form, no 
doubt, of national preparedness. 

In the same way I have calculated that I spend ten 
cents a day on the shining of my boots. This rep- 


resents $36.55 a Pe thy | 
year. It means a 
capital of seven 
hundred and C. »\ 
thirty-one dollars , Ky 
locked up in black- 7, 

. j 

ing and prevented d \ ala 


from reaching the _————— 


. / . > ? 
front. For the / \ a 
whole country it L Ps ee \ 
means a loss to the SS Cr ¥ 


cause of a capital — 
of one billion 
four hundred 
and sixty-two 

million dollars. 
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During 1918, I Shall Wear War 
Boots withoul a Trace of Polish 





way to my work I have been spending twenty- 
five cents a day. This, in a way, is nothing. 
I cen easily make that, and more than that, 
with my pen. But twenty-five cents a day 
amounts to $91.50 a year. This sum repre- 
sents the interest (on a five per cent basis) on 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty dollars. 





My shaves, therefore, in a single year are eat- 
ing up eighteen hundred and thirty dollars. 
It is costing the Allied Cause eighteen hundred 
and thirty dollars a year to keep me clean. 
Is it worth it? I doubt it. 

But more than that. There are in the 
United States and Canada, out of a total 
population of 110,000,000 people, at least 
2,000,000 men who like myself spend twenty- 
five cents a day in getting shaved. This rep- 
resents an annual outlay on their whiskers of 
$183,000,000 a year, or, in other words, 
reckoning interest at five per cent, the amount 
of capital sunk in shaving is $3,660,000,000. 

As soon as I look at these figures, my course is 











clear. Ihavenowishto overpersuade others, but 
to me, as a citizen and a patriot, it is imperative 


Propose to Eat. 


Whatever the Restaurant Leaves Within’ My Reach 


What I Do Not Eat, I Shall Take Home 


This must not 
be. During 1918, I shall wear War Boots 
without a trace of polish on them. 

But even this is only a part of my new life. 
Beyond this is the question of food. We are 
being told by the Food Controller that half 
our difficulties are due to waste. It is the 
food left at the side of the plate, and the 
uneaten half of the steak or chop that goes 
out on the serving-platter that is account- 
able for the increasing national shortage. 
Here is a thing that must end. For my part 
I am done with it. After this I shall eat it 
all. Whatever the restaurant leaves within my 
reach, I propose to eat. What I do not eat, 
I shall take home. I understand that haif the 
mustard in the world is wasted. So far as I 
am concerned, this shall never happen again. 
I shall clean out the mustard pot to the bot- 
tom. When I have eaten it all and followed 
it up with a mug of horseradish or a bowl of 
vinegar, I shall step out of the restaurant in my 
War Boots and my War Whiskers, feeling 
1 that German Frightfulness has got noth- 
ing on me. 





The Tie That Binds 


“cc 


BELIEVE we must be the two most mis- 
mated people in the world!” she stormed, 
her blue eyes like cold steel and her breast 
rising and falling tumultuously under the delicate 
laces of her negligée. 

“At least we’re agreed on that!” he retorted 
jerking his scarf savagely into position. 

‘‘What single taste have we in common?” she 
wailed. “I adore auction and dancing.” 

“And I prefer quiet evenings at home with 
slippers and smoking jacket and current maga- 
zines,” he replied. ‘‘We don’t even like the same 
things to read. You’re devoted to Robert W. 
Chambers and Rupert Hughes and similar literary 
pifflers.”’ 

“While your taste runs to deep and ponderous 
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by Etta BentLey ARTHUR 


thinkers like Ring Lardner and George Ade!” 
she flamed. 

“T loathe Mary Garden perfume,” said he sourly. 

“And I detest that malodorous old pipe of 
yours,” she fired back. ‘ Besides, you’re forever 
disapproving of the way I dress insisting that I’m 
too ultra and extreme.” 

“And it infuriates you because I won’t wear 
trench coats and a wrist watch!” he sneered. 

“T adore French poodles,” there was the hint 
of tears in her voice. 

“And I’m keen about plain American babies!” 
he rejoined bitterly. 

“Oh! oh! oh!”’ she sobbed throwing herself full 
length on the chaise longue in an abandon of 
grief. ‘‘What in the world is there to hold us 


together? What one taste have we in common?” 
At that moment the pungent odor of cooking 
arose from the culinary depths below and per- 
vaded the surcharged atmosphere of their dress- 
ing room. She paused in her sobbing and he in 
the act of bouncing furiously into his coat, and 
both sniffed the air significantly. The cold rage 
melted from his eyes and they softened with 
infinite love and tenderness. Her own flashed to 
meet his with electric understanding. 

“Darling!” he murmured passionately. 

“My hero!” she cried ecstatically. 

The next moment they were in each other’s arms. 

For they did, indeed, have one taste in common 

one strong and compelling bond of sympathy. 

They both liked steak and onions. 
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Not on the Program 


Grotesquerie 


HE small boy’s ambition was to grow 
up and be an iceman. 

The small boy grew up 
and became a_ famous 
vaudeville clog-dancer. 

The great man now often 
thinks back and smiles to 
himself at the grotesque 
absurdity of a small boy’s 
idea of a career. 





Actor: One who can not act. 

Star Actor: One whose exceptional talent in 
this direction has brought him recognition from a 
manager. 

Butterflies 


A man beheld a butterfly and, catching her, 
held her in his hands and feasted his eyes upon 
her prettiness. But as he held her so, the pollen 
rubbed off her wings and she fluttered, a pitiable 
thing, weakly from his grasp. 

A man beheld a butterfly and, catching her, 
held her in his arms and feasted his eyes upon her 
prettiness. But as he held her so, the powder 
rubbed off her nose and... 


Love: That emotion which a woman feels 
always for a poodle-dog and sometimes for a man. 


Vade Mecum 


ALPITATINGLY, the _ infatuated 
el young man sought coun- 


sel at the bazaar of an 
ancient and prayed the 
ancient tell him how he 
might learn of his fair 
lady’s faults. 

; “Go forth among her 
women friends,” spake 
the venerable one, ‘‘and 
praise her in their hear- 
ing.” 





The Mistake 


He was the happiest man in the world, and the- 


most successful in all things. In his eyes was ever 
a smile; on his lips ever a song. 

For the gods had made an awful mistake when 
they bore him into the world. They had placed 
his heart in his head, where his brain should have 
been, and his brain in his bosom, where his heart 
should have been. 
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by GeorGcE Jean NATHAN 


Diagram showing the seats occupied by the 
critics on the opening night of a play in New York: 
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Romance 
There were many ardent suitors for her hand. 
And they sent her orchids and violets and lilies 
and roses. All save one, a poor young fellow, who 
sent her but a simple little bunch of daisies. 
She married the man who sent orchids. 
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The Instruments By Which A Wayward Man Is 
Reformed Upon The Stage, In The Order Of 
Their Efficacy 

1 A Chinese dinner gong hit by a stage-hand in 
such a way that it sounds like church chimes. 

2. A back-drop with an apple tree, a peach 
tree and a stationary cow painted upon it, thus 
depicting a bucolic landscape. 

3. A woman in a black alpaca dress with a lace 
collar fastened with a large cameo pin, thus repre- 
senting a mother. 

4. A woman with a bouncy curl to the rear of 
her coiffure and in a white dress with a pink 
parasol and a pale blue handbag, thus representing 
a sweetheart. 

5. A thirty-year-old actor in a white nightie 
kneeling beside a bed, saying “Now I Lay Me 
Down To Sleep,” in a deep bass voice, and thus 
representing the little six-year-old son, Nevin. 

6. Several hundred small pieces of paper dropped 
upon a dark stage from the flies to the accompani- 
ment of “Lead Kindly Light” on an accordion, 
thus representing a snowstorm and cathedral 
organ on Christmas Eve. 


The Severer Sentence 
E had done a great wrong to a good 
woman, and the con- 
gress of the gods sat 
upon his punishment. 

“Be it decreed by 
us,” spoke the god at 
the far end of the 
table, “that he be 
compelled .to walk, 
with the pace of a 
tortoise, through 
Hell.” 

“Be it decreed rather by us,” spoke the god at 
the head of the table—and all the gods, hearing 
him, nodded grimly their approval—‘‘that he be 
compelled to race, with the pace of a hare, through 
Paradise.” 





The Lariat 

A lonely dreamer, dreaming under the poplars 
of a far hill, saw Love dancing in the bright valley 
and casting promiscuously about her a lariat of silk 
and roses. That he, too, might feel the soft caress of 
the lariat about him, the dreamer clambered down 
into the gay valley and there made eyes at Love. 
And Love, seeing, whirled her lariat high above 
her and deftly twirled it ’round the dreamer. 
And as in Love’s hand the lariat of silk and roses 
fell about him and drew tighter and tighter about 
his arms and legs, the dreamer saw it slowly turn 
before his eyes into a band of solid steel. 


Nepenthe 
UST think I’l' take a few 
drinks to make me forget my 
troubles,” said the poor man. 
The drinks made the poor 
man forget his troubles and filled 
him instead with delightful 
visions of sunny lands and blue 
skies and red poppies and fair 
women and languorous luxury. 
And the poor man, now un- 
happier than before, had to 
expend his last three sous for 
spirits of ammonia wherewith to recapture the 
nepenthe of his first troubles. 


A Critique of the More Recent Music Shows 
. “Miss 1917”: pretty girls. 
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. “The Star Gazer”’: pretty score. 
. “Over the Top”: pretty Justine Johnstone. 
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. “The Land of Joy”: pretty dancing. 
. “Her Regiment”: pretty scenery. 
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. “Kitty Darlin’ ”’: pretty awful. 
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Diana 


ided Miss Allen 
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The Many 


lays just claim to the possession 


of Versalilily as a middle name. 
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Helen 
Falconer 


Perhaps — mind you, we say 
perhaps— Miss Falconer 
contributes to the popu- 
larity of “Jack O' Lantern” 


among tired business men. 








Photos by Johnston 
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Mlle. Mawresette holds 
the minion of the law in 
the hollow of her hand 


More gorgeous of plu- 
mage than the birds she 
holds—Mlle. Dinazarde 


Photos by Campbell Studio 
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Who could resist the 
call of beauty when 
Mile. Phyllis beckons? 


Beauty Adorned 


The Lucile Models 
in “Miss 1917” 
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“Don’t you know,” asked Miss Doro, ** that after the 
doll age, all girls dream of their children, name them, 


and live with them? Don't you—don’t you know ?”’ 





The Ever Wistful 


Marie Doro 
by ALan DALE 


T was an awful blow to me when one day 

the news was borne in upon me that 

sweet, and always wistful little Marie 
Doro was—married! The charming little 
lady, whom the ‘press agent”? would de 
scribe as ‘‘small though petite,’ was actually 
a missis, and—well it wasa shock. I had known 
her for so long, and had firmly believed that 
she was wedded to her art. I had always 
credited her with intellectual eccentricity, but 
not in the form of marriage. Our chats had 
been numerous and delightful, for had we not 
met in Paris in the thick of the “season?” 
Yet she married, and never even asked my 
consent. 

Another peculiar circumstance. She _re- 
turned to the stage, from pictures, in a weirdly 
impossible play in which she appeared as the 
mother of three imaginary children. That is to 
say, she played the part of a young girl who 
before marriage, pondered over the question 
of the children she would bear, named them in 
advance, relied upon three, and then fell down, 
cut her head upon the fender, resumed con 
believed herself to be the 
The play failed, and 


sciousness, and 
actual mother of three. 
I went to see Miss Doro. 

Really, I felt quite uncomfortable. It was 
all so inauspicious, and dreadful. I felt that 
I should be forced to ask her about her imagi 
nary children, and her un-imaginary husband, 
and it wasn’t nice you know. It was all so 
serious. Perhaps even her wistfulness had 
vanished, and I should find her tatting by the 
fireside, and odiously domesticated. 
mister would be there, and that would be the 
unkindest cut of all. Oh, I-couldn’t stand 
mister under any circumstances. 

So I palpitated a trifle or so, when I was 
bidden to ascend to her apartment, one bright 
and sun-kissed morn. I made up my mind to 
be very haughty if I saw mister, and even to 
ignore him, to talk exclusively about “art,” 
or perhaps films, if she preferred it. If she 
talked too much about mister, I made up my 
mind to draw myself up to my full height 
such as it is—and smile sarcastically. 

Oh, the joy, the utter relief when the door 
was opened to me by little Miss Doro herself, 
and I realized that she didn’t look a bit married! 
She was just the same, as wistful as ever, as 
deliciously suggestive of clinging ivy as in the 
nice Paris days, and cordial, and alluring. 
Then I knew that I couldn’t ,possibly have 


Possibly 





the domesticated outfit, and 
should probably have turned 
tail and fled. 

As she led me in, she wore 
her neatest wistful expression. 
It isa very tender and suppliant 
expression, one that has always 
seemed to say,‘‘I like but fear 
you.” That is so soothing, 
and rather flattering, you know. 
I suppose that one of the rea 
sons why I always revelled in 
her wistfulness was that it 
made me feel so important. 
Don’t you love to be deferred 
to? 

Miss Doro sat on a low stool, 
and levelled her gorgeous orbs 
upon me. (I could call them 


endured the married look, or 
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eyes, but “‘orbs” are so much 
nicer. Orbs always come in 
pairs and eyes don’t.)  In- 
stantly I forgot mister—forgot 
everything but the sweet yet 
misty past. 

“T feel old,” she said wist- 
fully, glancing at me. 

“So do I,” I remarked, not 
at all wistfully, but quite truth- 
fully. 

“But you look so young,” 
she went on. 

“So do you,” I retorted, 
rather vexed at the obvious 
persiflage. 

Little Miss Doro, who is 
quite clever, and very brainy, 
reflected seriously for a few 
moments. There was a dramatic pause, dur- 
ing which I studied her 
quietly. Marriage had not 
changed her in the least, 
and that fact emboldened 
me singularly. My last 
scruples vanished. 

“Tell me,” I said, “why 
you elected to play the part 
of an imaginary mother in 
your new play? I couldn’t 
understand it.” 

“T didn’t expect men to 
understand it,” she replied 
pensively. “Don’t you 
know that every girl loves to 
think of her children? Don’t 
you know that after the doll 
age, all girls dream of their 
children, name them, and 
live with them? Don’t you 
know—don’t you know—” 

“No,” I replied, id | 
don’t.” 

“Tt is true, nevertheless,” 
she said wistfully. She was 
at her wistfullest, as she 
said this. 

“If all women dream of 
children, why don’t all 
women have them?” I 
queried, and I could have 
bitten out my tongue as I 
queried thus. I felt like an 
ogre plying this pretty girl 
with gaunt questions, and 
on such a topic! I suppose 
that the topic zs all right, 
but it is unconventional. 

“T tried to appeal to 
women,” she murmured. 
“T thought that every 
woman in the audience would have been touched. 
I am sure you were touched, even as a man. 
You may pretend you were not, but you were.” 

“No,” I answered. ‘‘I have my sense of 
humor.” I recalled two women who sat behind 
me when I saw Miss Doro’s play, and who cried 
“‘Gee!”’ every time Barbara spoke of her imaginary 
offspring. 

“‘New York is very sophisticated,’ continued 
Miss Doro, “but sometimes the simplest things 
touch the sophisticated. Gamblers and_ bar- 
tenders are often touched.” 

I felt sure of that. A gambler will burst into 
tears if he hears a clock strike, because he re- 
members hearing it strike in ihe honeysuckle 
cottage where he was born. A bartender will sob 
at the sight of a bunch of hollyhocks, because 
mother used to love them. Oh, yes, gamblers and 
bartenders are touched—in more ways than one. 
Usually, however, in one. 
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“T tried to appeal to women. 


woman in the audience would have been touched.” 


“Why did you imagine you had three children? 
Wouldn’t one have been enough?” 

“Possibly,”’ she said, wistfully, again. ‘That 
would have been sufficient to suggest maternity. 
But I wanted to emphasize it. And then Miss 
Lincoln, the author of the play, was quite ob- 
sessed with the idea. Perhaps you were right 
when you said that she had no sense of humor. 
Oh, I’m so sorry about it all. You see, I had just 
come back from pictures. 

“Oh, they have made me so self-conscious. 
You see, one is all the time studying one’s own 
face. I detest mine. I abominate it. There was 
a time when I rather liked to look in the mirror. 
Now I cannot bear it. I know every feature by 
heart. I know every possible expression. I know 
when I look ‘my best’ and when I look ‘my 
worst.’ I am told that a certain expression is very 
fascinating, and all the time I am trying to 
utilize that expression. It is ghastly, and over- 






I thought thal every 


’ 


whelming. I am sick of my face.’ 

Not I, though. To me, it was 
inordinately winsome. I daresay 
that I registered that idea. 
Little Miss Doro, however, did 
not seem pleased. She was un- 
doubtedly wearing her best 
“‘screen”’ look, and was quite 
aware that it was bound to suc- 
ceed. For it had succeeded so 
frequently. 

“In pictures,’ she went on, 
“you dare not even change your 
mind. Every shade registers. 
You must be sweet, and un- 
eventful all the time. If a con- 
trary thought crosses your mind 
—and it is hard to keep them 
away—the film announces that 
fact. It is baffling, and gets on 


“7 didn’l expect men to 
understand it.” 











one’s nerves. One is al- 
ways before the mirror. 
When I appeared in scenes 
taken out of doors, I had to 
carry a mirror with me, so 
that I might regulate my 
hair! One hair out of place 
will spoil a film. All this 
tends to self-conscious- 
ness, and you know what 
that means. I never really 
bothered about myself until 
I went into pictures. The 
constant posing for effect 
has a barbarous result and 
I realized that when I re- 
turned to the stage.” 

She seemed troubled. 
Her orbs shaded by the 
long lashes, were cast down, and I couldn’t help 
thinking that the camera at 
that moment, would have 
had a cinch of it. 

“Then there are lights 
and shadows to worry 
about,”’ she declared indig- 
nantly, “and the director 
telling you all the time how 
you look. When you think 
you are natural, you are un- 
natural, and when you are 
sure you are unnatural, you 
are natural. So you try to be 
be unnatural to please, and 
that gives you altogether a 
perfectly wrong outlook.” 

I began to feel quite 
sorry for her. Movie stars 
are much to be pitied, as 
they eke out their existence 
for a mere pittance! It is 
so awful to be unnatural 
for two or three thousand 
dollars per week. How 
much more joyous to be 
natural for the honor and 
glory of it! What a psycho- 
logical story might be writ- 
ten around the woman who 
grew to loath her own 
beauty, and another who 
became awfully attached to 
her own homeliness! 

So far not a word about 
Mister. I had _ carefully 
dodged that issue, for some- 
how or other, Marie Doro 
appeared still to be wistfully 
unmarried. But I could not 
leave without some sugges- 
tion that I knew the worst. 
It would be so rude. Besides mere 
politeness necessitated congratula- 
tion. It would look funny, if I said 
nothing at all. So I bucked up my 
courage, and opened up the path to 
Mister. 

“TI was surprised to hear that you 
were married.” 

I had a vague hope that after all, 
she wasn’t, and that she would lift up 
those wistful orbs, and remark ‘‘ This 
to me?” 

Not at all. ‘‘Why were you so sur- 
prised?”’ she merely asked, but not at 
all coyly. 

“T always thought you so clever,” 
I responded shortly. 

“Well,” she said laughing. ‘‘Don’t 
you think it is awfully clever to get 
married? I° [Continued on page 32] 
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We are still at Peace with Turkey. Could it be that these Harem Poses of Miss 
Grace Valentine, of ‘“ Lombardi, Ltd,,’”’ Have Influenced the Course of Diplomacy? 
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“Burn the papers!’”’ is a requi- 
site of polite correspondence with 
which we find Miss Jet Stanley, of 
** Jack O’Lantern,”’ in hearty accord. 
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Miss Florence Bruce, whose 
presence in “‘Maytime’”’ goes far 
toward imparting the breath of 
Spring to that sprightly comedy 


Photos by 
Campbell 
Studio 
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And Judas Saw What He Had Brougl 
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Just One Thing After Another 


A Meredithyramb 


W E may live without butter or sugar or wheat; 


E may live without pudding and live without meat; 


We may live without desserts or dishes de luxe; 
Yes, Hooverized man can exist without cooks. 


by CAROLYN WELLS 


From My New Dictionary of Similes 


As rude as a bench. 

As bitter as an end. 

As abandoned as a farm. 
As sorry as a figure. 

As cross as purposes. 


Groaning like a board. 
Crying like a need. 
Howling like a wilderness. 
Roaring like a farce. 
Aching like a void. 





We may live without sweets, what is sugar but fattening? 
We may live without meats, what is proteid but battening? 
We may live without wheat, and, of course, without wining; 
Why, Hooverized man can get on without dining! 


Romance Is Dead! 


Walking like a dictionary. 
Running like a commentary. 


As hollow as a mockery. 
As tidy as a little sum. 


And Yet They’re Going to Let Her Vote 





Who killed Romance ? 

“TI,” said Possession, 

“T make the confession— 
I killed Romance!” 
Who saw him die? 

“T,” said Caress, 

“He grew less and less— 
I saw him die!” 
Who'll make his shroud? 

“I,” said Great Riches, 

“With many fine stitches, 
I'll make his shroud.” 


Who'll toll the bell? 
“T,” said Modernity, 
“He’s dead for eternity! 

I’ll toll the bell.” 

Who'll dig his grave? 
“T,” said New Love, 
As soft as a dove, 

“T’ll dig his grave.”’ 

Who'll be Chief Mourner? 
“T.” said Fair Youth, 
“T mourn him in truth! 

I’ll be Chief Mourner.”’ 








All the young things of earth 
Looked sadly askance 

As they heard the bell toll 
For Dead Romance. 


Figuratively Speaking 


1-2, 3-4 and 5-8 were walking chummily together, when they spied com- 
ing toward them 6-5 and 7-4. ‘“‘Go away,” said 3 4, ‘‘we are not allowed 
to speak to you.” “Why not?” asked 6-5, making a face as rude as her 
figure. ‘‘Because,” said 3-4, ‘‘you are vulgar fractions, and we proper 
fractions are not allowed to associate with you.’’ Whereupon the rude, 
vulgar fractions hooted and scowled and acted just awful! The proper 
fractions ran away lest they be contaminated by the sight. ‘‘What can we 
do?” sighed 6-5 and 7-4; ‘‘we are improper fractions, nobody wants to play 
with us.” ‘Let us go on the stage,”’ suggested 8-3; “anything improper is 
welcomed there.” So they did, and the improper little fractions, with their 
pretty figures, were the hit of the season! 


Stonebruise, Too 


We sigh for our soldier-boys, loyal and 
true, , 
As footsore and weary they trudge 
their long marches; 
And for the Cathedral of Rheims we 
sigh, too, 
Which likewise is suffering from bro- 
ken-down arches. 


The Equality of the Sexes 


Janus, one face laughing loudly, 
Saw Miss Jane go by. 

“T’m two-faced,” said Janus, proudly. 
“Pooh!” said Jane, “so’m I!” 





I had a little story, 
And it was bright and gay; 
I told it to a lady 
To pass the time away. 
She twisted it, she garbled it, 
She missed the point entire; 
I wouldn’t tell her jokes again 
For all my lady’s hire! 


This Year 


We are told in Holy Writ that there’s a time to be born and a time to 
die. Without any real feeling of rebellion at my predestined demise, it’s my 
deepest and most earnest hope that I be permitted to live through 1918. 
For I’ve been reading the prospectuses of the magazines, and, it’s a funny 
thing, but every single one of them has a most unusual and marvelous pro- 
gram for the coming twelve months! Their stories have punch and thrill 
hitherto undreamed of! Their articles are of a vividness and vitality that 
will stir your very soul. Such tensity of feeling, such skilfulness of presenta- 
tion— one wonders where these paragons of writers were unearthed! ‘The 
tales are all to be masterpieces, swift of action and all with an interest scem- 
ingly in the clutches of an epidemic of grip. Never before were there such 
pages of print! Never before such illustrations! Never such powerful 
appeal! Take it from the prospectus of any magazine, this vear is a record 
breaker. Oh, I trust, Clotho, or whichever of those three ladies is the cord- 
snipper, will let me live through the cycle of this stupendous and epoch- 
making magazine year! 


My Unnamed Fair 


On the gay white way, in a restaurant bright, 
I see that girl ’most every night, 
And her little face is palely white, 
And her eyes are big and blue; 
She smiles at me in a pretty way, 
But only a word or two she'll say, 
And at her side I daren’t stay— 
Of course that wouldn’t do! 


So i whisper a word in her small pink ear, 

I even venture to say ‘‘ My dear,” 

And though she pretends she doesn’t hear, 
She shyly smiles at me; 

Then she lets her eyes discreetly fall, 

And doesn’t look up again at all. 

I go on—and leave her in the hall— 
She’s the hat-check girl, you see. 
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you here when the band passed?” 
“-.” 
“Well am I playing the right tune?” 
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‘‘What a nice sweater you have, my little man. 
“Yep; me brother sent it over to me from the 


trenches.” 





Musician (who has fallen behind): ‘Were 
we 
up by seven o'clock.” 


“Over There” 





Mason: “I’ve taken these chambers for the 
ek end: will you see that my bed is made 





“Well, if we can’t use this party in 
any way, we can realize a little on him 


as junk.” 
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The Late James Buchanan Brady 


A Portrait by George B. Shepherd 


Mr. Brady, familiarly known as “Diamond Jim,” sat for only 
two portraits during his lifetime. This portrait was painted 
shortly before his death, and this is the only reproduction of 
either painting that has appeared in print. Mr. Shepherd, the 
artist, has the distinction of having ** made” the Paris Salon. 
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The Advance on 





Drawings by 





Herman Palmer 








By adopting conciliatory tactics, the Attack 
weakened the morale of the defending forces 
at the outset, and domestic strategists declare 





Equipment for the campaign being decided 
upon, the facilities of the Quartermaster’s 
Department were taxed to their utmost to 
supply the pressing needs of the Expedition- 
ary Forces. 


that the advance upon Palm Beach 
is only a matter of hours. 
















ported by ample 
motor trans- 
port, the Attack 
boldly left its 
base of supplies 
and entered the 
forest’ labyrinth 
immediately 
South of its pre- 
pared position. 


Deploying by 
twos and = sup- 





Flanked by heavy artillery on the left wing 
and diverted by a barrage of light conversa- 
tion on the right, the Attack moved from its 
entrenched position behind the sand dunes 
and invaded the inundated area. 








The enlente cordiale being 


for the moment strained, ; 
an armistice has been Pa 
agreed upon until \} | 


circumstances favor 
a further advance. 
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Over a cheveaur de frise of wire netting, the Attack beat or k } \ { - 
; : ‘ stake the gained territ | ious \ \ }> 
off all efforts to retake the gained territory by a furious > \ S Z | 


shower of grenades placed with unerring precision. 
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“Say”’—began Levy, but David 
held up a warning hand 


“T hate Age! 

“Tt’s cold and sour, 
«Sits by the fire, 
“Thinks and schemes. 
“7 love Youth!” 


CANNOT recall where I ran across those lines. 

Judged by poetical standards they do not 

amount to much, but there is something attrac- 
tive about their sentiment. Youth is impetuous, 
nearly always wrong, thoroughly illogical, unscrupu- 
lous and unkind. With all its faults, however, 
it is a force while Age is merely a resistance. Both 
are natural, inevitable and incurable. 

This is the story of David Goodman and Mendel 
Levy. David was twenty-three and Levy some- 
where between fifty-five and seventy. Your 
mind will probably approve of everything that 
Levy did and disapprove of everything that 
David did but, through the perversity of human 
nature, you cannot help sympathizing with David. 


The irate customer almost kicked open the 
door leading to Levy’s private office. 

“Ven do I get my goods?” he demanded. Levy 
frowned. 

“T told you to ask the shipping clerk,” he re- 
plied. ‘I can’t keep track of all deliveries. That’s 
what I hire a clerk for.’”” The customer laughed 
sardonically. 

“Go down vunce und ask der chipping clerk 
yourselluf,”’ he said. Levy rose and strode out 
of his office, the customer following. He led the 
way to the shipping room in the basement of the 
building. There was no one there but David 
Goodman. David was leaning over the counter 
with the telephone receiver at his ear and a happy 
smile upon his countenance. 

“Say—” began Levy, but David held up a 
warning hand. Then, 

“Now don’t forget, Rosie,’”’ he spoke into the 
telephone. ‘‘Tuesday at seven-thirty. Good-bye! 
I’ve got to get to work.” 

“Were you talking to a customer?” asked Levy. 

“No, sir,” replied David. “I was talking to 
Rosie.”’ 

“Rosie? Rosie who?” 

‘Your daughter,” said David, smiling. ‘She’s 
going to a show with me next Tuesday.” 

Levy’s face became crimson. He pointed to the 
customer. 
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It’s No Use! 


by BRUNO LESSING 


“Did you leave him standing here while you 
was talking on the telephone?”’ he demanded. 

“Sure,” said David. “Only I told him to take 
a seat.” 

“You're discharged,” said Levy. 

“Just as you say,” replied David, amiably. 
“Tt looks like rain, Mr. Levy, don’t you think?” 

Levy reached home earlier than usual that after- 
noon and immediately sent for his daughter. 

“What’s this business with my shipping clerk?” 
he demanded, angrily. His daughter tucked a 
wandering curl into place and met his gaze with- 
out flinching. 

“What did you discharge him for?” she asked. 
“Wasn’t he a good shipping clerk?” Mr. Levy 
sank into a chair. 

‘Am I going crazy?” he cried. ‘How did you 
ever get acquainted with him? Why didn’t you 
tell me you knew him? How long has he been 
telephoning to you? You’ll never see him again.” 

“Oh, father, how fast you talk,” said Rosie. 
“Why, I only met him last night at Freda’s 
party. I intended to tell you about him tonight 
because he invited me to theatre with him to- 
morrow. I think he’s perfectly splendid.” 

Mr. Levy sent for his spinster sister and un- 
burdened his mind. He felt considerably better 
afterward. Many of the things that he said would 
not look nice in print. His ultimatum was: 

“And if you don’t look after Rosie better and 
see that she doesn’t meet every bum in New 
York you’d better clear out and let someone else 
take charge of her.” 

When David called the following evening the 
servant told him, in a loud voice, that Miss Rosie 
was not going out. Incidentally, the servant 
tucked a note into David’s hand. 


Friedmann, one of Levy’s biggest customers, 
called upon him a few days later. 


“T didn’t know,” he said, “‘you had such a 
peach of a daughter.” 

“Huh!” grunted Levy. “She hasn’t any sense.” 

“When they’re peaches,”’ reflected Friedmann, 
“they don’t got to have any sense. Sense is what 
the plain ones need. But between man and man, 
what have you got against that Goodman boy?” 
Levy’s first impulse was to throw something at 
his visitor but he remembered that he was a good 
customer. 

“T don’t care to talk about it,” he said, stiffly. 

“All I got to say is it’s a cold day when my 
daughter keeps company with a bum.” 
_ “David ain’t a bum,” replied Friedmann. 
“‘He’s got a good job by Cohen & Zeltner and they 
carry just as good a line as yours. He talked to 
me like my own son and told me he’s crazy about 
that girl of yours. Honest, Levy, ain’t you got a 
heart?” 

“Look here,” said Levy, red with rage, “If you 
want to buy from Cohen & Zeltner, buy from 
Cohen & Zeltner. Only understand what I do 
about my daughter is none of your business.” 

“All right,” said Friedmann, cheerfully. “I'll 
buy from Cohen & Zeltner. Anyway, they got a 
heart.” 

In the course of the ensuing week other cus- 
tomers of Levy attempted to intercede for David. 
The young man had evidently launched upon a 
systematic campaign. But Levy was obdurate. 
Despite entreaties, arguments and threats he 
refused to hear a word in David’s, behalf and 
frankly told his customers that he would rather 
close his business than yield to the young man’s 
importunities. All of which was manifestly 
proper and we really ought to approve of’it but, 
somehow or other, Age rarely gets any sympathy 
when it opposes the will of Youth. 

When Levy reached home, one night, he found 
his daughter in tears. 





‘When they’re peaches,”’ reflecled Friedmann, “they don’t got 
to have any sense. Sense is what the plain ones need” 
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““What’s the matter now?” he asked, brusquely. 
A weeping girl, be she ever so beautiful, does not 
arouse that sensation of distress in a father’s heart 
that other men would feel. He is accustomed to it. 

“David has gone to be a soldier,’ sobbed Rosie. 
“T know he’ll be killed.” 

“T hope so,’”’ said Mr. Levy. ‘And soon, too.” 
And he left Rosie to her tears. Shortly after that 
David disappeared from his usual haunts and it 
was said that he had enlisted. Rosie’s friend, 
Freda, became a daily visitor at the Levy house- 
hold. Being quite patriotic she had relieved Uncle 
Sam of some of his duties by acting as post-office 
for David and Rosie. 

The weeks flew by and the months and, with 
the advent of the Christmas holidays came a call 
to Mr.-Levy to attend a meeting of the Executive 
Council ‘of the Zionist society in which he was 
deeply interested. He was really a public-spirited 
citizen, gave freely to charities and took a deep 
interest in the welfaie of his kind. It is exactly 
such fathers who invariably draw the line at their 
own daughters. 

“T have good news,” said Kaplan, the president 
of the society. ‘‘Susskind, the Galician banker, 
who has done more for Zionism than anyone else 
in his country, writes me that he is on his way 
over here. He will arrive the day after Christmas 
and he wants to have a talk with all of us. I 
think it would be a good idea if we all enter- 
tained him in succession and talked with him 
individually and then he could address the whole 
society.” 

“Tt is too bad he will not arrive on Christmas 
Day,” said Levy. ‘Could we arrange it so that 
he dines with me on the day he arrives? I have 
to go to Chicago on the’ 27th and will be gone for 
a couple of weeks.” 

“That is easily arranged,” said the president. 

“Speaking about Christmas,” said Malevic, 
one of the members, ‘‘I’m going to invite some of 
them soldier fellows to my house for dinner. They 
don’t get much to eat in 
camp and I bet a lot of 
them will be lonesome.” 

“That’s a_ splendid 
idea,” said Levy. “If I 
knew any of them I’d like 
to do the same.” 

“T can get you some,” 
replied Malevic. “I know 
a fellow who makes suits 
for soldiers and he says he 
knows them all. How 
many do you want?” 

Levy twirled his thumbs 
and gazed at the ceiling, 
trying to visualize his 
dining-room and_ then, 
with the air of a man 
ordering chops for dinner, 
said, 

“Tl take six.” 

The next day he in- 
formed his daughter that 
he expected six soldiers 
for dinner on Christmas 


Day. Rosie called upon Mr. Malevie. When 
she left him, Mr. Malevic kissed her 


“What soldiers?” asked 
Rosie, promptly. Levy 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“TI should know!” he said. ‘Mr. Malevic 
promised to get them foror me. We got to be 
patriotic.” 

Rosie called upon Mr. Malevic. When she 
left htm Mr. Malevic kissed her. If you had ever 
seen Rosie you would have envied Mr. Malevic. 
Had you ever seen Mr. Malevic you would never 
have envied Rosie. At any rate Rosie’s visit was 
successful. When the six soldiers presented them- 
selves on Christmas Day, Mr. Levy stared hard 
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“Zam Mr. Susskind,” said the little chap, “‘and this is my 


friend, Mr. Goodman.” 


at the tallest, manliest and_ best-looking of 
them. 

“*Didn’t I meet you before?” he asked. 

“You bet,” replied the soldier. “I used to be 
your shipping clerk.” 

It must be said of Mr. Levy that he upheld the 
canons of hospitality at dinner that night but 
there are five soldiers in Uncle Sam’s army who, 
while they will swear that it was a fine dinner and 
that Rosie was the most 
beautiful girl they had 
ever seen, and that 
Mr. Levy was an 
ideal host, will always 
feel that there was some- 
thing queer about the 
affair. Of course they 
cannot express _ their 
feelings in words. There 
was nothing about it that 
could be put into words. 
But it would have been 
impossible for Mr. Levy 
to sit in the room with 
murder in his heart with- 
out surcharging the at- 
mosphere with some 
indefinite quality that 
was bound to penetrate 
the consciousness of all 
that were present. David 
behaved splendidly. He 
directed all his conver- 
sation toward Mr. Levy 
and did everything that 
a decent chap could do 
to ingratiate himself with 
his host. It was this 
effort, perhaps,as muchas Mr. Levy’s feelings that 
produced the air of restraint which hovered over the 
gathering. At any rate, when the dinner was over, 
Mr. Levy looked at his watch, announced that he 
had an engagement and told Rosie that it was 
time for her to go to bed. The soldiers 
fidgeted, shook hands, saluted and departed. 
Then Mr. Levy turned to his daughter. 

“Did you tell him to come?” he asked. Rosie 
fixed her hair. Whenever Rosie wanted a moment 


Mr. Levy felt himself choking 


in which to decide what answer she would give, 
she always fixed her hair. It was wonderfully 
wavy, curling, gleaming, purplish, — blackish, 
adorable, kissable hair. 

“Sure!”’ she said. 

“Don’t you feel no shame?” asked her father. 
Rosie looked at him for a moment, then, with 
her arms around his neck, said, 

“You wouldn’t believe it, Papa,’ she replied, 
“but sometimes I feel ashamed of you.” 

Early the following morning Mr. Levy’s tele- 
phone bell rang. 

“This is Mr. Susskind,” said a somewhat 
nervous voice. ‘Could I have a talk with you 
this evening?” 

“Ah! The famous Mr. Susskind!” replied 
Levy, heartily. ‘“‘I have been expecting you. 
Can you dine with us to-night?” There was a 
moment’s hesitation and then, 

‘Not very well,” said Susskind. “TI intended 
to dine with a young gentleman friend of mine 
and I am afraid he will not let me off.” 

“Couldn’t you bring him along?” urged Levy. 
“T’m sure my daughter will be glad to entertain him.” 

“Very well, then,” said Susskind. “I'll bring 
him with me. At seven o'clock, you say?”’ 

And at seven o’clock, of course, it was David 
who turned up in the company of a slender, bus- 
tling little chap with a huge red beard. 

“Tam Mr. Susskind,” said the little chap, ‘‘and 
this is my friend Mr. Goodman of whom I have 
the very highest opinion.” Mr. Levy felt himself 
choking. He grew red in the face and, for a 
moment, seemed bereft of speech. 

“Tt’s no use,” said Mr. Susskind. ‘I know just 
how you feel, but you and David simply must be 
friends.” Mr. Levy gazed at him in bewilder- 
ment. How had David. ever acquired so enthu- 
siastic a champion? But Mr. Susskind merely 
stood there, smiling good-naturedly and shaking 
his head with an air that indicated it was useless 
to struggle after defeat. 

Mr. Levy glared at David. 

“So you’re here again,”’ he said, bitterly. 

“Ves,” said David. “This is my last day. 
I’ve got to go back to camp to-morrow night. 
I think I’m going to get a commission.” 

(Continued on page 31) 
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A Lesson in Food-Conservation 
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Two Slices of Fiction, Cut Thin 


by JoHN CHAPMAN HILDER 
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The Moreslake Diamonds 
One of Those Detective Stories 


HEN the famous Moreslake diamonds disappeared from the neck 
around which Mrs. Moreslake was vulgarly sporting them while 
dining with the John Crumps of Fifth Avenue an enormous stir was 

created. Even John Crump stopped eating. 

Following the custom in such cases, three things were done. First, the 
police were sent for. Second, a hurry call was put in for Mr. Rollo Ramsay, 
the fashionable detective. Third, the news was telephoned to the papers, 
with the request that they give the incident scant publicity—not more than 
a column or two—until the sleuths had found out which of the guests had 
turned the trick. 

Perhaps you believe you can foretell the ending of this story. Well, you 
can’t. 

Rollo Ramsay arrived just before the police, which gave him a decided 
advantage. He was a sleek, well-fed young 
person. And he wore a dinner coat with one 
of those tucked-under bows that you see in the 
cigarette advertisements. Unlike most of the 
private detectives whose acquaintance you 
have made in the magazines, the fashionable 
Rollo was neither keen of eye nor sharp of 
tongue. His fingers were singularly free from 
acid-stains. He was an artist, rather than a 
scientist. 

No one had ever caught Rollo examining the 
floor for floor plans, or the silver for silver 
prints. It was a boast that he had never measured anybody’s ears. His 
specialty was lip-prints. Give him time, he used to say, and he could make 
much keener progress by the lip method than by the finger or foot methods. 

Accordingly he escorted Mrs. Moreslake, who was in a fine frenzy, into the 
mauve salon and told the party to keep off. 

Then the police arrived. Two were in plain clothes and two in fancy 
clothes. They were very gruff. They turned all the people out of the dining 
room and locked them in the library. That done, they set to work to finish 
the food on the table. It happened to be chicken patties. 

Suddenly there was a terrible yell from the policeman named Joe. 

He put his thumb in his mouth. And what do you think he pulled out, 
besides the fragments of two teeth? The Moreslake diamonds? Not at all. 
A twenty-dollar gold piece. 

It had been hidden in the patty as a surprise by the Crump chef. And, as 
you can imagine, the sight of the gold quite ruined the morale of the police. 
They forgot all about trailing the Moreslake diamonds. They saw more im- 
mediate profit in trailing Joe. So they left, en masse and, at the same time, 
au courant, as the French so quaintly phrase it—giving no further thought to 
the crimp this departure would 
put in the Crumps and their 
guests. 

But, you ask, what of Rollo 
Ramsay? 

Nothing. At 
interesting. 

For Mrs. Moreslake, undress- 
ing that night in the privacy 
of her boudoir, found the dia- 
monds caught in the bodice of 
her gown. 

And of course you can hardly 
blame Rollo for that. 





A hurry call was 
put in for Mr. Rollo 
Ramsay 


least, nothing 
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He saw, reflected in a mirror, his Ethel engaged in conversation with a strange man 





The Way It Goes 


One of Those Domestic Rectangles 


RTHUR BROOKE trusted his Ethel with a beautiful trust. And 
Ethel Brooke’s confidence in her Arthur was sublime. They believed 
each other absolutely. It was contrary to all the rules of the game. 

That is why, when, having left his office early that day, he saw, reflected in 
a mirror, his Ethel engaged in earnest conversation with a strange young man, 
Brooke shattered fiction’s conventions. He did not draw a revolver. 

He merely assumed that the conversation was none of his business and 
turned to walk away. 

His Ethel, happening to look at the glass, saw her lord’s retreating figure 
mirrored therein. But did she turn pale? Did she bury her face in her 
hands? Did she moan ‘‘Oh God! He has come. What shall I do?” 

She did not. 

For Arthur Brooke trusted his Ethel—and she knew it. 
excused herself, left the room and sought him. 
She found him in the study reading one of those | 
misanthropic stories that are so popular. 

“Sweetheart,” she whispered, kissing him on | 
the ear. “What luck you didn’t come into the ~ 
room. That man isa collector. Four hundred and 
sixty dollars, you know. My last winter’s furs. 
He’s waiting till you come in. I told him it 
might be hours, but he won’t go, until he gets 


And so, she 








what he came for. He doesn’t know you’re “Sweetheart,” — she 
here. You were so quiet. I saw you in the whispered, kissing 
glass. Now, you go out and ’phone me that him on the ear 


you won’t be in till late. He’ll be sure to go.” 

Arthur Brooke smiled at her. “You’re the cleverest girl in the world,” 
he murmured. ‘Wish I had half your ingenuity.” 

Arthur Brooke slipped out, went to the drug store on the 
and in a few minutes heard his Ethel’s answering hello. 

“You're the cleverest—”’ he began. 

“Oh dear,” she said. “You won’t? And Mr. Cornish, of Wilson and 
Wilson’s is here. He’s waiting for you. Just a minute 

There was a vague buzz of voices at the other end of the wire. 
Ethel said: 

“Mr. Cornish can’t wait, dear. He’s leaving now. 
can, won’t you? I'll be thinking of you all evening.” 

Brooke amused himself with sundaes for ten minutes. 
considered it safe to go home. 

When he got there, the collector had gone. 
study table was a note: 


next block, 


Then 
Come earlier if you 
After which, he 


So had Ethel. And on the 


It was an awfully shabby trick to play on you, ut I couldn’t think 
It isn’t that I’m not fond of you, because I am. But for a long 
time I’ve found things pretty dull. 
We've taken each other too much 
for granted. There has been no. . 


Dear Arthur 
of any other way. 


For a moment, Arthur seemed 
dazed. Deserted husbands al- 
ways seem dazed at first. Then 
he went to the telephone and 
called a number. 


you be ready at seven? No. No 
difficulty at all. I was afraid I'd 
have to spin a yarn. But it’s all 
worked out wonderfully. So long, 
May. At seven.” 


“Hullo, May,” he said. “Will, 
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The Quest of Beauty is as Old as Adam 
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The Blowing-Up of Irene 





Ye A TAIN the ever-entrancing sub- 
ject of Beauty, as such, 
JA so much has been written 
that I approach it with 
temerity. In actual life 
I am always bashful in 
sx. its presence. I stammer, 
| blush and fail utterly to 
get away with it. How 
much more dangerous is the attempt to approach 
it through the medium of a fountain pen! It is 
bad enough to repeat oneself, but even worse to 
repeat someone else. Yet the subject has a 
fascination that cannot be denied. Time and again 
poets and philosophers return to it. Even the 
tired business man seeks it at $5.00 a seek, plus 
the war tax at the box office. It is the flame at 
which we all singe our wings, blissful moths, sure 
at least that the candle is worth the game. 

The quest of Beauty is as old as Adam. Notice 
how skillfully the ancient wood-cut expresses the 
delight and interest of our distinguished progenitor 
at that thrilling moment when, having felt a sharp 
shooting pain in his left side and thinking that he 
was lying on a chestnut-burr, he rolled over and 
spied a brand-new wife in the offing, timidly test- 
ing the temperature of the morning bath 
with her pristine toes. Do you wonder 
that Adam, as illustrated, promptly in- 
vented the Australian crawl-stroke? Re- 
mark that it was Woman, the Archtype 
of Beauty, who first made man sit up and 
take notice. And as it was in the begin- 
ning, so it is now and ever shall be, world 
without end, Gaby Deslys. 

The thought of that first big morning 
in Eden-on-the-Euphrates opens up a 
powerful lot of by-paths. For instance, 
think of the synonymity of woman and 
conscience. Good old Adam had never 
even thought about a conscience before. 
He had just been doddering about among 
the ichthyosauri and the blood-sweating 
behemoths, wondering where the big tent 
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“Readers, 


by GEorGE S. CHAPPELL 


Tilustrations by Hogarth, Jr. 


was and what time the show began, when suddenly 
this radiant vision burst upon him, handed him a 
Northern-Spy and the trouble began. The ensu- 
ing symptoms were all those of conscience; the 
pain in the side, the sense of wrong, and so forth. 
I can reconcile everything except the fact that 
conscience is so often referred to as being ‘‘a still 
small voice.””’ When I think of that the Feminine 
Theory is off—mayhap it was just that the North- 
ern-Spy wasn’t ripe. 

But I must not pursue these by-paths, fascinat- 
ing as they are, except as they relate to the main 
issue. I purposely dragged in Eve because I 
think without exaggeration she may be said to be 
related to every issue, whether born in holy pad- 
lock or not. And I will say further, at the outset, 
very frankly, that I consider Beauty synonymous 
with a beautiful woman, and whatever people say 
about Eve, we must never forget that she was the 
original Ziegfeld pip. There has been an over- 
whelming mass of six-cylinder literature put across 
by the steeple-browed contingent to prove that 
Beauty is only an Idea, a Theory or an Abstract 
Quality found equally in trees, toads and_ back- 
fences, to which I simply reply, Nonsense, Pish 
and Phooey. Such treatises lure one into their 
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with 
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midst by a _ promising title- 
page and then proceed to 
strangle one with a large ball 
of split-hairs. For two years 
of my life I was clubbed over 
the head regularly with the 
Thinghood-of-the Thing, which 
was supposed to be part of 
my education; all because I fell for a lecture course 
on Aesthetics, instead of which I was let into a 
practical demonstration of Anaesthetics. There 
ought to be a law compelling all The Big Berthas 
of Literature to placard their offerings with a 
sign stating: 





THIS IS A SERIOUS ARTICLE 


Look about you now. Choose the 
nearest exit. Walk, don’t run. 











A great deal of pain and suffering could be 
avoided in this way. 

No,—there is no getting away from it, it is 
woman, lovely woman, that seekers after beauty 
mean, whether they admit it or not. The old 
Greeks and Romans knew their little red 
books and were not ashamed to have a 
perfectly good Aphrodite or Venus on 
the mantelpiece between Aunt Cornelia’s 
sampler and the crayon enlargement of 
Uncle Hector. In my own modest way I 
have tried to emulate the illustrious stu- 
dents of the past. It is my pleasure and 
privilege to know many of the fair sex— 
among them creatures of radiant beauty. 
Who does not? Pre-eminent, there was 
one in particular whose dark eyes and 
raven hair never failed to accelerate my 
heart-beat. Her picture, a copy of which 
I enclose, as proof positive of pulchritude, 
until recently occupied the place of honor 
on my chiffonier. Readers, shake hands 
with Irene. (Fig. 1.) It is a lovely face, 
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is it not?. Note its exquisite oval, get 
onto its curves. Observe the shell-like 
ear, the swan-like neck, the dimpled 
cheek and the Jambent eyes. Look at 
it any way you will, from left to right or 
in reverse and you must admit with me 
that Irene is there. Ah! but her color! 
You can not imagine what she is, or was 
without color. How can sombre black 
and white ever express the cherry and 
rose-leaf of lips and cheek. What lips 
she had! and what cheek! 

If I appear to thus lose myself in almost un- 
seemly ecstacies in the publicity of print, imagine 
what I did in the privacy of my study. It was 

° really terrible. I turned cart- 
wheels, I walked on my hands, 
I put the paper-basket over my 
head and howled. In fact I 
got quite pleasantly upset. 
It was while engaged in a 
ritual of this sort one evening 
last June that I paused for a 
moment, exhausted, and filled 
the interim with a close and 
devotional study of the por- 
trait. It was then that I 
made a truly dreadful discovery, from which I 
have never quite recovered. Some demon of 
analysis must have stood at my elbow, some 
cankering proboplasm of education must have 
burst from the brain-cell where he had lain dor- 
mant all these long years, for I suddenly found 
myself examining Irene, calmly and _ dispas- 
sionately not worshipping the glorious ensemble 
but taking it to pieces as scientifically—more so in 
fact, but in the same cold spirit—with which a 
garage mechanic performs a major operation on 
one’s carburetor. One by one, I examined my 
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idol’s features and as I did so my blood froze, 
my heart-beat dropped to sub-normal, my hands 
became clammy. They were positively unpleasant 
to me; those features I had once adored. Power- 
less in the grip of this dreadful spirit of scientific 
destruction, I covered parts of the portrait with 
my hands leaving only one feature at a time visible. 
The effect was horrifying! Let me illustrate. 
Here is an eye for instance (Fig. 2), not fringed with 
soft pendant lashes, nor sheltered in the warm 
shadow of a marble brow—nothing like that— 
just a plain independent little eye, out on its own. 
For the first time in my life I realized the meaning 
of those words—-the naked eye; the stark naked 
eye. I have never been shocked at the nude be- 
fore. With uncanny fascination I detached an ear. 
Heavens what a shock! (Fig. 3.) A cartilege ques- 
tion-mark terminating in a gelatinous and _ in- 
vertebrate blob!, a cavernous oyster, fluanting 
a Tekla pearl—my gift! I laughed with fiendish 
glee and again for the first time sensed the horror 
of the adjective “‘shell-like” as applied to the 
human ear. 

Actuated by a desperate impulse I siezed my 
desk shears. Snip, snip, snip! The picture lay in 
pieces before me. My thought was one of recon- 
struction, for if the features had once looked well 
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JACK (to diver): A 
‘Listen, Annette 
Kellerman, while 
you're splashing 
around below you 
might have a look 
aroun’ for my pipe 
—I dropped it over 
th’ side last time 
we were in port.” 








FOREMAN (as 
ship glides down 
the ways): “‘ Well, 
thank goodness, 
I’ve got that job 
off my hands!” 








one way why wouldn’t they look well 
another? A column of figures adds up 
the same no matter what the order— 
why not the human face? In my trem- 
bling grasp the isolated features took on 
strange forms. The lips (Fig. 4), those 
lovely coral gates, became a strange sort 
of biplane which whirled about the 
room, and the nose! (Fig. 5) O, 
Death and Destruction! Gaze on 
the sinister octopus it became and 
shudder with me. 

Nervously rearranging the fragments much as 
I have seen cld ladies do with picture puzzles, 
I tried them first this way (Fig. 6), and then that 
(Fig. 7.) 

The last effect was too 
much. I swooned, still clutch 
ing an extra ear in my pallid 
hand. 

My dresser is clean swept 
now—my heart is empty. No 
more the Goddess of Beauty 
reigns in my cardiac shrine. Fia. 5. 
Stilled are the voices of the 
right auricle and the left ventricle. But my 
doctor assures me there is a murmur there and 
bids me hope. He promises that if I am careful 
what I eat and never run upstairs, life may again 
take on meaning and fullness for me. But I 
distrust him, as I do all scientific men. It was they 
who shattered my idol, nor can all the kings horses 
nor all the kings men ever put Irene together 
again. And so my parting injunction is, let this 
be a warning to you. If you meet with Beauty 
anywhere, in your heart or in your home or in the 
Biltmore, do not analyse or dissect, but emulate 
the little moth who falters not to ask, ‘‘is it a star 
or is it a tallow dip?” Do as he does. Fly at it. 
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Answers to Co-Respondents 


NE of the most important features of the 
up-to-date publication is the service which 
it can render to its readers. Mr. Cecil 

Redingote, whose wide experience in countless 
lines of endeavor peculiarly fits him to speak 
with authority on anything from collar buttons 
to cabarets, will have charge of this depart- 
ment in Puck. Anybody wishing information 
on parcheesi, full-dress vests, hotel managers, 
love-making, remedies for seasickness, rat-catch- 
ing, divorce-suits, filet lace, distemper cure, or 
of any nature whatsoever is invited to sob out his 
troubles on Mr. Redingote’s 
shoulder. Ask Mr. Redingote: 
he knows more than. you’d 
think. 


Str—I wish to attend a mas- 
querade ball in a costume of 
tar and feathers, to represent a 
member of the I. W. W. Can 
you tell me the best way to 
obtain such a costume? 

CHATTERTON GABBE. 

Hicksville, Neb. 





A. One of the surest and 
quickest ways in which to ob- 
tain the costume you mention, 
Chatterton, is to take up a 
position in a public place and 
refer sneeringly to our motives 
in sending an army to France. 

% * a 


Str—-I am a young girl only 
twenty-two years of age, and 
I keep company with a very 
well educated man four years 
my senior. The other night, 
while dining out with him, he 
called me for saying “I brung,” 
he claiming that it was eleganter 
to say “I brang.” Should I 
ought to allow such familiarity, 
or what? 

ELLABELLE GLAYMOPE. 

Metuchen, N. J. 


A. Your friend is evidently 
taking advantage of your ten- 
der years, Ellabelle. Until you 
get your growth, it would 
doubtless be as well to reward 
such unseemingly overtures by 
crowning the offender with a sugar bowl, first re- 
moving the sugar, however, since it is valuable. 


* * 


Str—How does it happen that the coast-line of 
the United States is bent inward wherever an 
irregularity occurs? Wouldn’t it be better for 
bathers, summer resort hotels, etc., if the land 
could be bent outward occasionally? 

Allantic City, N. J. PuzzLED READER. 


A. Take this matter up with us after the war, 
Old Dear. We have more important matters 
to consider just now. 


* * * 


Sir—I claim that “cantonment” is pro- 
nounced can-/oon-ment; my friend claims that 
the “o” is mute, as in Cholmondely. We have 
had several differences of opinion over this ques- 
tion, and my friend has blackened my left eye and 


“1 


“Oh, I don’t take any credit, officer. 


Conducted by Ceci, REDINGOTE 


Author of *‘ How to Play Golf with Two Walking Sticks and a Silver- 
Handled Umbrella,” ** Three Hundred Recipes for Disguising Corned 
Beef,” *‘Why William Shakspere Would Have Been a Bloomer 
as a Scenario Writer,”” ‘‘Wild Editors I Have Met,” etc., etc. 


bent ‘my nose severely. What, if anything, 
would you do about it? 


Boston. OscaR PETTYFORE. 


A. Why bother me, Oscar? If you are as 
ready to fight as all that, you would do better to 
see a recruiting sergeant. 

*” * * 
Str—I am a piano-mover, and I see by the 


paper that the force of gravity on Mars is only 38 
degrees, as compared to 100 degrees on the Earth. 





* You are to be commended, madam, for your bravery.” 


This means that a piano could be lifted nearly 
three times as easily on Mars as it could here. To 
settle an argument, kindly state in your valuable 
column whether a piano-mover on Mars would 
get three times as much pay as a piano-mover 
gets here, or whether he would only get one-third 
as much. 

Jersey City. MortTIMER BIcEPs. 

A. You have been at the prune-juice again, 
Mortimer. I can always tell when the boys have 
been toying with the forbidden fruit. Kindly do 
not annoy me until you are yourself again. 


* * 


Str—Can you tell me the name of the champion 
domino player of the world, the score of the last 
world’s domino championship games, and the 
place where the championship was held? 

Huckabuck Centre, Vt. JASPER WHIFFLEFIELD. 


A. (1) No. (2) No. (3) No. 


I thought it was my husband.”’ 


Str—What is the title of the Tsar’s wife, now 
that she has been canned 


Milwaukee, Wis. CONSTANT READER. 


A. The Tsardine. 


* * * 


Str—I am an ardent lover of manly sports, and 
I am saving my money so that I can go to the big 
city in another month or two. Which would I 
get more excitement out of seeing: a six-day bicycle 
race or a good wrestling match? 

Gonic, N.H. Cyrus WINTERBOTTOM. 


A. Either spectacle is full of 
fascination, Cyrus; but for real, 
hectic, soul-stirring thrills, why 
don’t you wait for a chess- 
tournament or a _ pie-eating 
contest? If you like six-day 
bicycle races, you would be so 
wrought up over a chess tour- 
nament that you’d have to hive 
up in a sanatorium for a month 
in order to get your nerves 
calmed down. 

* * x 

Str—Is Montague X. Beau- 
champ, the celebrated movie 
star, married? I think he has 
the most wonderful eyes! Could 
you tell me whether his hair is 
naturally wavy, or whether he 
uses an electric iron? Doesn’t 
his throat remind you of a slen- 
der marble column? 

CoRINNE PRUDHOMMME 

Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


A. You have been reading 
the works of Bertha M. Clay 
again, Corinne. Busy yourself 
in washing out the ice-chest and 
scouring the frying-pan, and 
you will soon be normal again. 

* £ @ 

Sir—What are the points to 
look for in a German Police 
dog; and how should I go about 
it to get one? I understand 
that puppies cost $200, and I 
am not anxious to pay that 
much. OSWALD ORPINGTON. 

Medicine Hat, Mont. 


A. Look for his teeth, Oswald. If they look 
prominent, and are pointed in your direction, it 
is best to turn your attention elsewhere. Tinc- 
ture of valerian has a great attraction for dogs. 
If you see the dog you want, you might try 
putting some tincture of valerian on your shoes, 
and letting him smeil it. Maybe he will follow 
you home. If so, you would save $199.80. 


* * * 


Sir—Is there any truth in the statement that 
so many submarines have passed through the 
English Channel that the water is badly honey- 
combed, and that ships often fall through and dent 
themselves on the bottom? 

Moderation, Me. Wippicum WILDE. 

A. No, Widdicum. The water in the English 
Channel is unusually loose, and bends readily 
when approached by a submarine, just as your 
brain bends when an idea passes through it. 
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It’s 


No 


Use 


(Continued from page 25) 


“He’s going to be a lieutenant,” 
said Rosie, proudly, entering the room. 

“Ah! This must be the cause of all 
the trouble,” said Susskind. ‘‘ David 
you’re not much of a describer. 
I will surely kiss her at the wedding.” 

““Piease!” said Mr. Levy. ‘You 
go awful fast.” Then David, catch- 
ing Rosie nodding furiously at him, 
approached her father boldly. 

“Tt’s no use, Mr. Levy,” he said. 
“Rosie and I love each other and we 
couldn’t be happy unless we married. 
I got a rich uncle in Detroit and he’s 
coming on to-night and he says he’s 
willing. So Rosie don’t have to worry 
about anything. I’m just crazy 
about her.” 

“Tt’s no use, papa,” said Rosie, 
clasping her soft arms coaxingly 
around her father’s neck and kissing 
hira on the cheek, again and again. 

“Sure it’s no use,”’ added Susskind, 


Galicia or ain’t you?” he asked, peer- 
ing into the man’s face. 

“Are you meshuga or ain’t you?” 
mocked Susskind. ‘I’m Abe Suss- 
kind, foreman of the composing room 
of the Yiddish Arbeiter Zeitung.” Be- 
fore Levy could say another word his 
sister entered the room followed by a 
bright-faced little boy who bore a 
note in his hand. 

“He insisted on giving it to you 
personally,” she explained. Levy 
took the note from the lad and read it. 


“Dear Father-in-law,” it ran. “ Ro- 
sie and I will be married in half an 
hour. Please don’t scold poor Suss- 
kind. He’s a good scout. I take all 
the blame. He don’t know that you 
think he’s some other Susskind. He’s 
good-hearted but innocent. Rosie 
and I will drive past the house and if 
we see the window shade up in the 





“You want to be my trench partner? 
“Married ten years.” 


“Tf I had only one daughter and she 


hugged me like that I’d give in right 
away.” 

What would you have? Mr. Levy 
gazed from one to the other and, 
with a profound sigh, said, 

“What’s the use! I give up!” 
And then they all hugged him. When 
dinner was announced Mr. Levy dis- 
covered to his amazement that Rosie 
and David had disappeared. 

“T bet they went out to get mar- 
ried,” said Susskind. “‘ David told me 
they had a license—they got it this 
morning—and he didn’t have any 
time to lose. I guess they’ll be back 
right away.” Mr. Levy sank into a 
chair, dumbfounded. 

“For a man what’s just come to 
this country,” he said, “I got to say 
you work pretty swift.” 

‘Just come to this country?” re- 
peated Susskind, smiling. ‘My dear 
man,I’vebeenherenearlythirty years.” 
Levy stared at him in amazement. 

“Didn’t you write to the Zionists’ 
Society—” he began. 

“Never,” interrupted Susskind. 
“They’re a lot of foolish dreamers. 
I haven’t any use for them. I’m a 
practical man.” 

Mr. Levy felt the room reeling 
around him. He staggered to his feet 
and turned on all the lights. 

“Are you Isidore Susskind from 


for January 20, 1918 


Ls 


How are you for taking punishment?” 


parlor and the light burning we'll 

know you are a dear, good sport and 

have forgiven everything and we'll 

stop in and I’ll let you kiss my wife. 
“ Affectionately yours, 
“DAvip.” 

“He said you should give me a 
dollar,” said the boy. 

“A dollar?” said 
“What for?” 

“Cause I brung the note and ’cause 
I stood outside to tell everybody who 
tried to get in the house that you got 
smallpox. He said Mr. Susskind 
might call and he didn’t want him in.” 

“Mr. Susskind?” exclaimed Suss- 
kind. “I’m Mr. Susskind!” But 
Mr. Levy shook his head wearily. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said. ‘Here’s 
a dollar, boy. Get out! It’s no use! 
No use, I tell you!” 

He led the way to the dining-room 
and they all sat down. Mr. Levy could 
not eat. He merely sat shaking his 
head in profound hopelessness. Then, 
suddenly a smile came to his face. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said. “I guess 
them young fellows could beat us 
old fellows any time they really 
tried.”” He rose from the table. 

“Where are you going?” asked his 
sister. 

“T got to fix the window shade in 
the parlor,” said Levy. 


Levy, testily. 








The Fate of the Unprepared 


that of our boys ruthlessly 
slaughtered because of lack of 
equipment or support which it 
is the first business of us at 
home to supply. 


Among the remarkable 
events of this war no fact 
stand out more startlingly than 
the tragic sacrifice of Russia's 
unequipped soldiers. 


The army has been victim- 
ized by intrigue and treachery. 
Guns were sent to the front 
without ammunition and am- 
munition without guns. Sup- 
plies were provided that when 
unpacked proved to be rubbish. 
Left stranded by communica- 
tions that broke down under 
slight pressure the brave Rus- 
sian troops hurled themselves 
again and again against foes 
perfectly prepared. 


From the very verge of 
victory they doggedly fell back 
fighting with stones and clubs 
and iron bars, resisting heroi- 
cally but ineffectively. 


No thought can be more 
abhorrent to Americans than 





One Policy 


One System 


Our Government, never be- 
fore so powerful, is working 
prodigiously in the preparation 
of armies and means of warfare. 
Throughout the nation there is 
a unity of purpose that is piling 
on the altar of liberty every 
personal ambition and corporate 
gain. 


Mines, factories, farms, ship- 
yards, the counting houses and 
shops of every industry are 
laboring day and night to 
supply the sinews of war. 


The Bell System is co-oper- 
ating to mobilize production, 
transportation and communica- 
tion, and is using its every energy 
to speed up American defense. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





By husbanding your resources and elimi- 
nating waste you can help win the war 





You get Food 
and Drink in 


WLLONG 


NON-INTOXICATING 


Ale 






A full-bodied joy 
beverage with a 
flavor and zest 
all its own 





No Government License Required 


Sold in bottles by up-to-date Grocers, Druggists and Dealers 


C. H. EVANS & SONS 


Estab. 1786 


HUDSON, N. Y. 


$1 














WHERE SHALL | 
GO TO-NIGHT? 
Plays Now in 
New York 














“None can afford to miss it — all can afford to go.” 


““CHEER UP!”’ 
at the HIPPODROME 


“Greatest Success Ever Known.” 
Management Charles Dillingham 
Staged by R. H. Burnside 
Matinee every day 


Seats 6 weeks ahead 
W. 42d St. Evenings 
at 8.30. Matinees 


REPUBLIC Wed. & Sat. at 2.30 
LOU TELLEGEN 


UNDER HIS own, MANAGEMENT 


“BLIND YOUTH” 


A New Play by Willard Mack and 
0 


u Tellegen. 
ings at 8.30. Mats 


ELTINGE jie. 


. Woods presents 


BUSINESS BEFORE. 
PLEASURE 


By Montague Glass & Jules Eckert Goodman 
With BARNEY BERNARD 
and ALEXANDER CARR 


GAIETY 


Alexandra Carlisle 
in 
THE niienanenas COMEDY 


The Country Cousin 
MOROSCO ficsizree 8 


Oliver Morosco’s Laughing Sensation 


LOMBARDI, LTD. 
With LEO CARRILLO 
____ With a typical Morosco cast 


cl West 42d St. Eves. 
A 8.15. Mats. Wed. 
& Sat. 2.15. 


Klaw & Erlanger’s Musical Comedy 
Tih 


THE RIVIERA GIRL 


Music by Emmerich Kalman. Book and Lyrics 
by Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse 








W. 42d St. Even 





B'way and 46th St. 
Evenings 8.20. Mati- 
neesWed. & Sat. 2.20. 





qsth St.Westof B’way. 








After the Play Visit 


zecre_p MIDNIGHT FROLIC 


Atop New Amsterdam Theatre 
Meeting Place of the World 
30 Most Beautiful Girls in the Worid 


‘6 att 2799 
The Gipsy Trail 
AT THE 
PLYMOUTH *°sii."saP2anr336 
PRICES: Mon., Tues. & Wed. Ev. & Wed. Mat. 


$1.50 to 50c. Remainder of Week $2 to 50c. 
BEST SEATS AT BOX OF FICE=—=—— 


Cortes AGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 























NOW is the time to sub- 
scribe to the New Puck! 


WANTED: AN IDEA 


Who can think of some simple 
thing to patent? Protect your 
ideas, they may bring you wealth. 
Write for ‘Needed Inventions” 
and list of Patent Buyers. 











| meet Mister. 











Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 165, Washington, D. C. 
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The Ever Wistful Marie Doro 


(Continued from page 15) 


do. I think it is quite the cleverest 
thing a girl can do. So there now! 
What are you going to say about that?” 

“And Mister—” I began. 

-‘‘He is in pictures,” she replied. 
“Oh, he works harder than any 
laborer with a dinner pail. Off he 
goes in the morning at a most un- 
godly hour to his ‘work,’ and there 
is no let-up. He had been here just 
before you arrived. He would have 
been so pleased—”’ 

I felt myself drawing up to my full 
height. Really, I had no desire to 
I am quite sure that 
he is an excellent person, and I know 
that he is a good actor, but I meet so 
many excellent persons and good 
actors that they do not appeal to me, 
and to be obliged to talk platitudes 
to one who had taken unto himself 
my little playmate—no. Thrice no. 

“T should be pleased to meet him,” 
I said with a stern sense of the con- 
ventions. Who could say more? 
Who could say less? 

“Of course,” she murmured wist- 
fully. 

“Do you remember one day in 
Paris,” I went on odiously reminis- 
cent. “I was sitting at a café on the 
Boulevards, and was sipping absinthe. 
You came along with your mother—” 
I paused emotion choking my utter- 
ance. 

“With my mother. 
“Go on.” 


Yes, ” 


she said. 


“You came along with your 
mother—your awfully young mother 
—a mere girl of a mother—and I 
invited you to join me, and you did. 
And you had some absinthe, and 
you said that it was the first time 
you had ever tasted it. Yet you 
liked it, and so did your mother— 
your awfully young mother—your 
mere girl of a mother.” 

“Ves, I remember, 
soulfully. 

“Only to think’”’—I continued with 
a sob in my voice. 

“What?” she asked gently. 

“That—that—we cannot get any 


she _ said, 


more—any more absinthe today. It 
is forbidden. If I met you in Paris 
today, with your awfully young 


mother—a mere girl of a mother 
we should have to sip sirop de groseille, 
or other hateful stuff.” 

I was really growing quite emo- 
tional, as the past rose before me, 
and I realized that she was Missis, 
and admitted it. She was married, 
and she had just appeared in a play 
in which she had three imaginary 
children. I could say no more. 
Wistfully, she realized that. For a 
few moments she sought to change 
the subject. She had a lovely antique 
table to show me. She had some rare 
candlesticks. It was all no use. I 
hate antiques. They seem so per- 
sonal. So I left her, with a few words 
of encouragement for her future. 







































































Gro vrs 7<oTE 


Sotprer: Why is your friend Grimms always looking 


for trouble ? 


Crvittan: Acquired the habit from living two years 


in the trenches. 





WHERE SHALL | 
GO TO-NIGHT? 
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New York 

















SHUBERT ATTRACTIONS IN _NEW _ YORK 
WINTER GARDEN 82’,& 0" 


Matinees Tues., Thurs. & Sat. 2. 


DOING OUR BIT 
CASINO BxzS Gils Sar te 
sy OH, BOY! 


SHUBERT ORD oS Begneeey. ete 8. 


MAYTIME Tingling Music. 
Charming Story 
100% Talent. 
Charles Purcell, Pe ‘egey Wood & Wm. Norris. 
Maxine Elliott’s ?°¢3,0" Bway: 2ye9.4;2 
MARJORIE RAMBEAU 
in “EYES OF YOUTH” 


39TH ST. 


George V. 
_~ 4 8 
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Smartest 











Theatre, near B’ way. ‘Eves. 8:30. 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30. 


WHAT’S YOUR 
HUSBAND DOING? 


45th St.W. of B’way. Eves.8:25. 
Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:25. 


with TH: ale 
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Penrhyn Stanlaws 


Follow the war-time 
story of Iris as told 
in the masterful pas- 


tels of Mr. Stanlaws. 


K. C. B. 


| The newest note in 
the literature of the 


day. 


genial philosophy. 


Don’t miss his 


George Jean Nathan 
America’s greatest 

for 

every issue of Puck. 


satirist writes 


Louis Raemaekers 
The greatest cartoon- 
ist developed by the 
A double 


every 


world-war. 
page in 


ber. 


num- 


Carolyn Wells 


A department of wit 
and satiricalcomment 
by one of the best 
of contemporary 
humorists. 


These are a Few Regular 
Features in Puck 
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Conservation -— by Har Burrows 
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: “Our dress allowance has been cut, Fido, so I can only change your / “I’HE full, buoyant tone of the Knabe piano is of such 
ribbon twice a day.” sympathetic quality that it forms the perfect support 

_ for the voice. ‘To the singer, as well as to the pianist, the 
Knabe is an inspiration. 





The distinctive tone quality and sensitive touch of the 
Knake make an irresistible appeal. The perfect craftsman- 
ship and fine materials that enter into its making preserve 
this beauty of tone and action for generations. Exquisite 
workmanship, perfect action and wonderful durability make 
the Knabe the wisest investment for your home. 


- ISurQows - 


“‘The Piano for a Lifetime” 
Uprights from $550 Grands from $750 


PNAC warervomns 


Fifth Ruenue at Thirtyninth St. 






































The most unique dancing 
and dining place in America 






ERTERTAINMERT 
ALA 
FRANCAISE 






Pag: pial : y NYA 
A Little Bit of Paris t én Broadway 





“I’m afraid I’ll have to economize on my luncheons during the war, so 
just bring me some Truffles, Pate de fois Gras, Calt’s Head Vinagrette, 
Caviar and som: Lobster Thermidor!’”’ (From last accounts, the Waiter 
is slowly recovering his reason.) 
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RIGHT BY TWOS! 


AKING Advances under favorable circumstances 

although slightly/ hampered by one weak wing! 
The order of the day’is “Take PUCK— at any cost.” 
PUCK marks the test Advance in magazines since 











the war began —the newest of the old magazines and the 
#\ tof | w! Covers more ground more cleverly 
, an pats than any other single publication. If you have too many 
Sey ctlns ish magazines — subscribe for PUCK; if you can afford only 
i ester roped. "one magazine —it’s PUCK, of course. 


Don’t take a chance! Clip the coupon in the corner. 






































AN ENGINE 


that responds with a vim 


ON A COLD DAY 


When you’ve left a present-day Chalmers 
out in the cold for a few hours you need 
have little worry about starting it quickly. 

For it “catches on” and attains power 
with amazing speed. 

There is a “hot spot”’ at the mouth of the 
“ram’s-horn” manifold and this, after a 
few revolutions of the engine, heats up the 
gas, “cracks” it up, and sends it on through 
the “easy air bends” of the “ram’s-horn” 
to each cylinder in just the right condition 
for explosion. 

The result is not only quick starting, 

‘TOURING CAR, 7-PASSENGER $1535 


‘TOURING CAR, 5-PASSENGER $1485 
STANDARD ROADSTER - - $1485 


TOURING SEDAN 
CABRIOLET, 3-PASSENGER $1775 
TOWN CAR, 7-PASSENGER $2925 


quick power, but a skillful use of every 
last atom of gas that passes out of the 
carburetor. 

Particularly of low-grade gas, which it 
digests with a vengeance. 

Hence, high power from low-grade gas. 

So softly does the Chalmers engine run, 
so easily does it handle, that your enthusi- 
asm for it may possibly cause you to over- 
look the twenty-odd other perfections in 
the current Chalmers. 

Come see them yourself—it’ll be a good 
treat for the eye and mind. 


$1950 TOWN CAR, LANDAULET - $3025 
LIMOUSINE, 7-PASSENGER  - $2925 
LIMOUSINE, LANDAULET - $3025 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. DETROIT AND SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR SCO RB FAR FT, Des £64 Fe MICHIGAN 
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PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO 


HE noticeable preference for Fatimas So that, even if occasionally a man does 

in the Army and Navy among offi- smoke more often than usual, Fatimas 

cers and men alike is due, of course, to never unpleasantly remind him of it, 

. the very same thing that makes Fatimas 
' 80 widely popular in every-day life. 


That is true smoking comfort; common 
“Pp 2 ; sense in cigarettes. It is why Fatimas are 
In addition to their pleasing taste, known as a sensible cigarette. 


Fatimas offer true smoking comfort — Liggalte Myers Tobacco Ce. 


while being smoked and afterwards, too, 


FATIMA 


€A Sensible Cigarette 


Also in tins of 


100 — $1.00 
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